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Foreword 

About  ten  years  ago  I  invited  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Home  Pro¬ 
tective  Savings  and  Loan  Association  to  dine  with  me  at  my  home.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  so  enjoyable  that  I  repeated  the  experience  on  January  20,  1914, 
at  The  Brighton  Club.  This  time  presidents  of  other  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  neighborhood  and  a  few  friends  of  the  work  were  included  in 
the  invitations.  Forty-eight  guests  were  assembled,  and  some  who  were 
unable  to  be  present  sent  messages. 

The  gathering  had  not  been  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feasting  and 
making  merry,  but  had  a  serious  purpose  as  well — that  of  bringing  about  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  drawing  more  closely  together  the  building  and  loan 
associations  of  the  vicinity. 

I  had  realized  after  more  than  forty-two  years  work  in  building  and 
loan  associations  that  they  are  one  of  the  great  factors  in  building  up  not 
only  homes  and  towns,  but  character,  by  making  people  comfortable,  con¬ 
tented,  law  abiding  home  owners.  Having  achieved  this  honorable  result 
it  is  time  the  building  and  loan  associations  take  a  more  dignified  place  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  occupying  quarters  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
their  achievements  instead  of  any  available  back  room  at  low  rent,  as  we 
all  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  at  first. 

There  are  many  matters  in  which  the  various  associations  may  greatly 
benefit  through  the  medium  of  cooperation.  We  need  greater  frankness  be¬ 
tween  one  another  and  we  need  uniform  laws,  rules  and  forms.  We  need  to 
enlarge  our  scope  of  operations  and  should  be  teaching  the  young  people  the 
value  of  becoming  stockholders  and  systematic  savers  of  money.  We  need 
to  advertise  the  benefits  our  association  can  be  to  the  public,  especially  that 
portion  of  the  puolic  which  earns  small  sums  weekly  or  semi-monthly. 

Many  among  the  dinner  guests  spoke  along  these  and  other  beneficial 
lines  and  this  foreword  is  an  introduction  to  the  addresses  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  and  the  valuable  thoughts  which  thus  conveyed  may  result  in  a  more 
speedy  bringing  about  of  the  advancement  which  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  so  richly  deserve. 


T.  L.  KENNEDY. 


■ 


. 


. 


Address  of  Agnew  Hice,  Esq., 


Toastmaster 


The  dinner  was  prefaced  by  grace 
isked  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Swan 
ind  closed  by  all  singing  “America,” 
standing,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 

Swift  leading.  Agnew  Hice,  senior 

I 


counsel  for  the  Home  Protective  Sav- 
ngs  and  Loan  Association,  was  intro- 
luced  as  toastmaster.  He  said: 


In  1894  there  was  being  sent  out  of 
leaver  County  in  monthly  payments, 
it  the  rate  of  about  $150,000  a  year, 
noney  which  was  being  invested  in  so- 
:alled  foreign  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
uations.  These  companies  into  which 
his  money  was  being  paid  were  scat- 
ered  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis, 
vlany  of  them  were  very  flimsy  organ- 
i  nations,  and  were  doing  business  on 
mything  but  a  substantial  basis.  These 
acts  became  known  to  a  number  of 
msiness  men  in  Beaver  County,  and 
inally  realizing  what  this  meant  to 
>ur  citizens  locally,  they  determined 
o  organize  a  Building  and  Loan  As- 
ociation  upon  such  a  basis  as  they 
hought  would  be  efficient  in  an  effort 
vhich  they  proposed  to  make  to  keep 
hese  moneys  at  home. 

As  a  result  there  was  formed  the 
lome  Protective  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  based  upon  a  broad  plan, 
nd  intended  to  offer  an  opportunity 
or  the  investment  of  funds  of  non- 
♦orrowers,  yet  so  as  to  afford  the  bene- 
its  arising  from  increased  available 
unds  for  those  persons  who  desired  to 
torrow  upon  the  building  and  loan 
»lan.  When  this  association  was  or¬ 
ganized  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  Mr. 


T.  L.  Kennedy,  was  elected  President 
of  the  new  association,  and  has  now 
been  elected  the  twentieth  time  to 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

While  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Home  Protective  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  was  the  means  of  keeping 
at  home  the  money  of  Beaver  County 
which  before  that  time  had  been  in¬ 
vested  outside  of  the  county  in  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations,  yet  it  con¬ 
tributed  in  very  large  measure  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  other  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  county  have  aided,  until 
today  it  is  believed  that  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  money  being  sent  out 
of  the  county  for  building  and  loan  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  Home  Protective  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  has  some  pride  in  its 
record.  It  has  paid  in  dividends  since 
its  organization  $668,111.61,  and  has  in 
force  loans  amounting  to  about  $1,- 
100,000,00,  and  since  its  organization 
has  made  loans  to  the  amount  of  $2,* 
600,000.00,  these  loans  varying  in  size 
from  $100  up  to  $125,000.00. 

Beaver  County  has  made  quite  a 
record  for  itself  as  a  building  and  loan 
county  in  view  of  its  population.  It 
has  invested  today  in  building  and 
loans  approximately  $5,000,000.00,  of 
which  from  five  hundred  thousand  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  paid 
up  stock.  Certainly  no  other  county 
in  the  state  of  the  same  population  has 
as  much  money  invested  in  paid-up 
building  and  loan  stock;  and,  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  recent  beneficial  legislation 
for  these  institutions,  Beaver  County 
has  been  an  important  factor. 


Address  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Morrison 


Mr.  Hice  then  introduced  Hon.  W.  S. 
Morrison,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Home  Protective  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  the  capacity  of 
legal  adviser  since  its  creation,  and 
who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Building 
and  Loan  Federation  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  talked  upon  the  subject,  “The  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Our  County.” 


Mr.  Morrison  Said: 

The  special  significance  of  this 
meeting  tonight  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Home  Protective  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  has  been  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  for  a  period  of  almost  twenty 
years,  and  that  our  host,  the  Hon.  T. 
L.  Kennedy,  has  been  elected  its  Pres¬ 
ident  twenty  consecutive  times,  and 
we  extend  to  him  and  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  our  congratulations;  but  beyond 
that  fact,  the  thought  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  bringing  together  this  group  of  men 
here  gathered,  who  are  interested  in 
and  are  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of 
Beaver  County,  we  take  it,  was  that 
our  coming  together  might  lead  to 
better  cooperation  among  our  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  that  from  the  remarks 
made  here  tonight  some  suggestion 
might  be  taken  which  would  tend  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  many  as¬ 
sociations  of  which  our  county  has 
such  good  reason  to  be  proud. 

We  have  with  us  tonight  a  splendid 
representation  from  the  associations 
of  the  county,  with  some  visitors  from 
other  counties,  but  some  of  those 
whom  we  had  hoped  to  meet  here 
have,  for  various  reasons,  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  their  regrets.  A  few  of 
these, letters  of  regret,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Toast-master,  I  shall 
read: 

Redlands,  Cal.,  Jan.  16,  1914. 
Hon.  T.  L.  Kennedy,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

Neither  time  nor  distance  can  ef¬ 


face  from  my  heart  the  love  I  ha^ 
for  my  old  home  State,  County  ar 
town,  nor  will  anything  ever  dim  tl 
cherished  remembrance  so  dear  to  m 
of  the  many  old  friends  and  busine; 
acquaintances  of  my  younger  days. 

So,  were  it  possible,  nothing  wou 
afford  me  more  pleasure  than  an  a 
ceptance  of  your  kind  invitation  f< 
the  20th  and  sit  again  with  the  office: 
and  directors  of  the  Home  Protects 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  tl 
pleasant  social  occasion  I  know  is  i 
store  for  them,  but  circumstanc( 
make  a  note  of  regret  necessary  th 
time.  Please  remember  me  kindly  1 
all  present  at  the  dinner  and  assui 
them  of  my  high  personal  regard. 

The  Home  Protective  Savings  ar 
Loan  Association  has  been  a  remar 
able  success  and  the  offcers  and  dire 
tors  are  to  be  greatly  commended  an 
congratulated  upon  the  result. 

It  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  1 
know  that  I  had  some  little  part  in  il 
organization. 

With  very  kind  personal  regard 
I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  A.  BARKEi 


Beaver,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  191* 
Hon.  T.  L.  Kennedy,  New  Brighton,  P; 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  invitation  of  the  10th  inst.,  t 
meet  and  dine  with  the  officers  of  th 
Home  Protective  Savings  and  Loa 
Association  and  a  few  of  your  friend 
at  6:45  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening 
January  20th,  1914,  has  just  been  rt 
ceived. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  you 
kind  invitation.  I  regret  to  say  tha 
I  cannot  be  with  the  bunch  that  ever 
ing.  At  this  mid-winter  season  and  a 
my  age  of  75  I  feel  that  my  quiet  horn 
is  the  best  place  for  me  to  spend  th 
evenings.  My  general  health  is  bette 
this  winter  than  it  has  been  for  severa 
winters,  my  nerves  are  in  better  shap> 


ince  I  have  nothing  to  worry  over.  I 
rill  always  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
tome  Protective  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
Dciation  is  in  good  standing  with  the 
ommunity,  the  banking  examiners 
nd  the  Bank  Commissioner. 

Wishing  you  all  a  very  pleasant 
vening 

Respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  HAMILTON. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1914. 
ion  T.  L.  Kennedy,  President  Home 
Protective  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
ty  Dear  Kennedy: 

When  you  personally  extended  an  in- 
itation  to  dine  with  the  officers  of  the 
ome  Protective  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
Dciation  on  the  evening  of  January 
)th,  I  felt  that  I  could  accept  and  I 
3gret  as  much  as  any  could  that  the 
leasure  of  acceptance  by  reasons 
eretofore  transmitted,  is  denied. 
However,  if  I  cannot  be  with  you  in 
arson  I  can  in  spirit  and  to  convey  to 
au  my  thoughts.  I  am  now  talking 
>  you  whilst  you  are  in  the  height  of 
re  festivities  and  enjoyments  of  the 
inner. 

A  life’s  work  given  to  the  cause  of 
le  cooperative  thrift  has  been  my 
•t.  The  taste  for  this  work  was  a 
ouse  purchased  through  its  instru- 
'entality  and  that  accomplished;  the 
ork  was  made  as  plain  as  it  was 
rand,  from  that  on  it  was  the  aim  of 
Dur  speaker  to  hold  out  to  his  fellows 
le  medium  for  saving  and  home  get- 
|ng. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  Christian  work 
ding  and  assisting  in  the  upbuilding 
:  men  and  women.  Its  fortune  has 
3en  measured,  not  by  the  dollars, 
iat  it  has  been  my  lot  to  reap,  but  to 
hers  when  the  helping  hand  has  been 
^tended  and  clasped  by  those  who  are 
filing  to  help  themselves. 

We  of  the  East  who  from  the  start 
the  first  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
on  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
ry  ago,  have  until  the  past  five  years 
'itertained  the  most  conservative 


ideas  of  conducting  Building  and  Loan 
Associations  and  I  may  be  within 
bound  in  asserting  that  a  majority  of 
the  managers  of  the  Association  have 
not  wavered  in  their  conservativeness. 
The  few  progressive  spirits  of  the  past 
have  augmented  in  number  and  the  re¬ 
cent  act  of  the  Legislature  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations  is  in  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  stood  still.  We,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  could  not 
understand  those  of  the  west  and  it 
was  not  until  you,  President  Kennedy, 
opened  the  way  and  cleared  the  hor¬ 
izon  that  we  found  we  were  not  wide 
apart  and  when  we  looked  over  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  found  that  our  views  were 
so  near  alike  we  could  work  in  har¬ 
mony  in  securing  the  legislation  which 
was  asked  and  given. 

The  Building  Association  League  of 
Pennsylvania  which  has  been  in  ac¬ 
tivity  for  thirty-five  years  and  desired 
that  I  should  lead  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  cause,  have  continued 
me  in  that  honor. 

We  have  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
affiliation  of  the  League  and  Federa¬ 
tion,  largely  due,  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  your 
insistent,  persistent  and  persuasive 
work  with  the  League  and  Charles 
Wilcox,  Secretary  of  the  Keystone 
State  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  Pittsburg,  must  be  praised  in  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  reaping  of  the  victory. 

I  am  delighted,  President  Kennedy, 
with  the  language  in  which  your  writ¬ 
ten  invitation  of  January  10th  is 
couched,  virj: 

“I  hope  that  you  can  accept  my  in¬ 
vitation  and  come  to  our  party,  your 
presence  wifi  be  appreciated  and  add 
dignity  to  the  occasion  and  your  words 
wifi  be  an  insipration.” 

After  reading  these  flattering  words 
I  more  than  feel  it  was  my  duty  to  re¬ 
spond  in  person  but  find  that  I  cannot 
and  therefore,  thank  you  most  cordial¬ 
ly  for  the  invitation  and  trust  that  the 
inspiration  of  continuing  the  Home 
Protective  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  on  progressive  and  successful 


lines,  will  be  your  lot. 

Wishing  you  and  your  associates  the 
most  unqualified  success  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  am 
Fraternally  yours, 

JOSEPH.  H.  PAIST, 
President  Building  Association 
League  of  Pennsylvania. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  12,  1914. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Kennedy,  President  Home 
Protective  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy: 

Your  kind  favor  of  the  9th  received 
for  which  accept  my  most  sincere 
thanks.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to 
be  with  you  at  your  celebration  of  the 
20th. 

These  affairs  that  are  held  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  have  done  so  much  good  to  band 
the  directors  together,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  have  an  enjoyable 
time. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  away  at 
this  time  of  the  year  owing  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  important  matters  that  come 
up  every  hour  of  the  day  in  this  work. 
New  legislative  matters  in  the  various 
States  and  at  Washington  are  con¬ 
stantly  arising  that  require  the  most 
careful  consideration  in  the  interests 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  in¬ 
vitation,  and  trusting  that  you  and 
your  good  Board  of  Directors  will  have 
a  happy  time,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

AMERICAN  BUILDING  ASS’N. 

NEWS. 

H.  S.  ROSENTHAL,  Editor. 


Proceeding,  Mr.  Morrison  said: 

In  reading  the  article  on  Building 
Associations  in  the  “Britannica,”  I  find 
that  organisations  similar  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
and  known  as  “Building  Clubs,”  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  existence 
in  Birmingham,  England,  as  early  as 
1795,  and  one  is  mentioned  in  Scotland 


in  1825.  These  and  other  similar  as 
sociations  or  clubs  seem  to  have  con 
sisted  simply  of  voluntary  organiza 
tions  having  no  corporate  existence 
but  were  recognised  by  law  about  the 
year  1834  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
known  as  the  “Friendly  Societies  Act,” 
which  was  intended  to  encourage  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  saving  of  money  for 
building  purposes,  and  later,  in  1836. 
such  societies  were  exempt  from  the 
usury  laws. 

In  1846  the  permanent  plan  of  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Associations  was  invent¬ 
ed  in  England,  under  which  plan  there 
were  two  classes  of  members,  one  an 
investing  class,  and  the  other  a  bor¬ 
rowing  class,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
plan  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
and  popularity  of  such  associations, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  such 
associations  also  greatly  increased. 

In  1874  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  conferring  upon  such  societies 
several  valuable  privileges  and  author¬ 
ising  their  incorporation.  It  should  al¬ 
so  be  noted  that  this  was  the  same 
year  in  which  the  general  law  govern¬ 
ing  such  associations,  and  under  which 
we  now  operate,  was  passed,  although 
it  seems  that  in  several  respects  the 
English  law  was  more  liberal  than 
ours  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  and  enlightening  to  note  that 
under  the  liberal  English  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  such  associations  there  were 
as  many  as  sixteen  hundred  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  about  the  year 
1874  in  one  county  in  England. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  for 
our  purposes,  as  to  the  history  of  these 
companies.  They  have  become  a  very 
important  factor  in  modern  affairs  in 
this  locality,  and  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  them  is  so  large  that  they 
are  ranked  as  important  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  community.  In  Bea¬ 
ver  County  alone  we  have  about 
eighteen  associations,  each  working  in 
the  main  in  the  special  community  or 
district  in  which  it  is  located,  but  all 
doing  more  or  less  business  through¬ 
out  the  entire  county,  just  in  the  same 


anner  as  the  banking  business  of  a 
articular  bank,  while  largely  confined 
»  its  immediate  borough  where  loeat- 
1,  yet  still  accommodating  others  who 
)  not  live  in  its  immediate  locality. 

I  desire  to  speak  for  a  moment  of 
e  need  of  co-operation  among  the 
fferent  associations  of  our  county. 
.  days  past  there  was  not  much  com- 
y  existing  among  the  banks  of  the 
•unty,  but  within  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
en  years  the  banking  institutions 
ive  seen  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
r  co-operation,  and  they  have  much 
iproved  their  service  to  the  public, 

well  as  increased  their  efficiency 
id  the  protection  offered  to  their  de¬ 
bitors  by  their  modern  methods, 
id,  taking  a  lesson  from  the  banking 
jisiness,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  the 
l.sdom  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
>ns  adopting  co-operative  methods 
r  their  protection  and  the  mutual  ad- 
ntage  of  all  their  stockholders.  To 
ustrate:  A  man  comes  to  our  as- 
ciation  and  we  find  that  he  is  not  a 
gular  payer;  we  carry  him  along 
i  while,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  get 
;  ead;  we  suggest  that  he  borrow  the 
mey  somewhere  else  and  pay  us  off; 
l  then  goes  to  your  association  and 
iks  to  borrow  money;  perhaps  your 
rectors  know  nothing  about  him; 
der  a  co-operative  arrangement  your 

•  rectors  should  feel  perfectly  free  to 

•  me  to  our  association  and  inquire  as 

this  borrower’s  standing,  as  to 
lether  or  not  he  pays  promptly,  and 
;  to  what  our  experience  has  been 
'  th  him.  In  any  individual  case  the 
living  of  such  information  might  seem 
;  first  sight  to  be  detrimental  to  our 
Jsociation,  as  perhaps  preventing  us 
l)m  unloading  an  undesirable  borrow- 
<  upon  another  unsuspecting  victim, 
lit  when  you  consider  that  such  bor- 
iwers  occasionally  get  into  all  associ- 
£  ons  ,and  if  we  should  happen  to  un- 
iid  one  upon  your  association  this 
A  ek,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  next 
v  ek  you  might  unload  another  undesir- 
£  le  upon  us,  so  that,  in  the  end,  no 
c  e  would  be  advantaged.  It  would  be 


of  great  advantage,  however,  to  all  as¬ 
sociations,  if  in  some  such  manner  all 
undesirables  could  be  weeded  out.  It 
would  also  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
borrower,  for  he  would  know,  or  soon 
learn,  that  if  he  did  not  make  his  pay¬ 
ments  promptly  with  one  association, 
he  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  accommodations  at  any  other 
association.  A  little  consideration  of 
such  a  scheme  would  show  any  think¬ 
ing  person  that  all  associations  would 
be  greatly  benefitted  and  perhaps 
saved  from  loss  by  adopting  it. 

Another  matter  in  relation  to  which 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of 
co-operation  could  be  well  applied,  is 
in  the  matter  of  the  Building  and  Loan 
Association  contracts.  These  con¬ 
tracts,  under  our  several  plans,  con¬ 
sist  in  (a)  the  application,  (b)  the 
bond  and  mortgage,  (c)  the  mortgage 
clause  upon  the  insurance  policy,  (d) 
the  by-laws,  (e)  the  assignment  of 
stock,  (f)  other  papers  used  in  special 
cases.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  saving 
to  the  association  in  the  matter  of 
printing  alone  if  all  or  some  of  these 
forms  were  uniform  among  all  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  our  valley,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in 
case  of  litigation  in  having  such  uni¬ 
form  contracts.  In  case  of  any  legal 
dispute  arising,  a  decision  of  the 
Court  upon  the  contracts  in  which  any 
association  was  a  party  would  de¬ 
termine  the  law  governing  any  other 
association  using  the  same  forms.  The 
use  of  such  forms  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  business  of  the  association 
with  its  borrower,  tending  to  make  the 
borrower  more  familiar  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business  by  such  associa¬ 
tions.  The  banks  use  the  same  form 
of  notes,  promissory,  collateral  and 
judgment.  All  checks  and  drafts  are 
substantially  the  same.  So  the  bor¬ 
rower  from  the  banks  is  not  confused 
in  going  from  one  to  another  by  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  doing  business. 
This  suggestion  should  especially  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Building  Associations  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 


recent  legislation  has  permitted  a 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
which  may  be  made  between  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  borrowing  stockholder, 
and  as  these  changes  in  the  law  have 
not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the 
courts,  the  importance  of  the  adoption 
of  uniform  by-laws  and  contract  in  re¬ 
lation  to  these  changed  conditions  will 
strike  every  one  with  force  who  con¬ 
siders  the  situation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  matters 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  your 
needs  as  elements  of  advantage  which 
will  accrue  to  the  several  associations 
should  they  co-operate  and  keep,  by 
some  method,  more  closely  in  touch 
with  each  other. 


One  of  the  needs  of  co-operation, 
fact  the  method  which  must  prece 
all  actions  tending  toward  such 
operation,  is,  of  course,  the  format] 
of  a  local  or  Beaver  County  Leag 
whose  membership  shall  be  made 
of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
sociations  of  the  county.  Such  an 
sociation  or  league,  however,  cam 
be  successful  unless  most  of  the  as 
ciations  will  take  an  active  inter< 
therein.  And  it  is  with  the  hope  a 
purpose  of  creating  interest  in  such 
organisation  that  I  have  spoken 
night,  and  if  what  I  have  said  will  le 
to  a  closer  co-operation  between  t 
different  associations  of  our  count} 
shall  be  greatly  gratified. 


Address  of  F.  S.  Reader 


Mr.  Hice  then  introduced  Mr.  F.  S. 
Reader,  editor  of  The  Beaver  Valley 
News,  stating  that  Mr.  Reader  was 
one  of  the  men  still  among  us  who  was 
associated  with  the  building  and  loan 
enterprise  in  Beaver  County  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  who  had  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  the 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and 
who  would  now'Talk  upon  the  history 
of  “Early  Beaver  County  Building  and 
Loan  Associations.’ 


Mr.  Reader  Said: 

I  presume  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
say  something  at  this  meeting  because 
I  am  a  “way-back”  Building  and  Loan 
man,  and  belonged  to  that  crude  period 
of  which  Brother  Morrison  spoke.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  were  we  old-timers 
to  step  into  the  office  of  a  modern  As¬ 
sociation,  like  that  of  the  Home  Pro¬ 
tective,  and  take  a  look  at  Brother  Mc- 
Junkin’s  books,  and  attempt  to  analyse 
them,  we  would  hurry  to  get  out  into 
the  wide  world  and  forget  all  about  it. 

My  first  experience  was  in  the  New 
Brighton  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  No.  1  in  1872,  when  I  was  elected 
Secretary  of  this  first  Association  in 
our  town,  succeeding  William  L.  Bedi- 


son,  who  went  west.  Everything  abc 
it  was  crude,  including  the  Secreta: 
but  it  had  its  place  and  was  useful 
getting  homes  for  worthy  people,  a: 
enabling  all  connected  with  it  to  sa 
money  and  receive  substantial  retur 
for  it.  It  paved  the  way  for  later  A. 
sociations  which  have  been  such 
blessing  to  our  town  and  county. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attract! 
my  attention  as  Secretary,  was  a  a 
ficit  of  some  $80.00  which  could  not  1 
accounted  for.  Having  naturally 
fondness  for  solving  crooked  account 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  peri( 
of  real  enjoyment  in  clearing  up  th 
deficit.  We  had  a  practice  then  th; 
any  stockholder  meeting  one  of  the  c 
fleers  or  directors  on  the  street,  or  ai 
other  place  where  it  was  proper  f< 
people  to  congregate,  could  pay  h 
dues  to  the  latter,  who  would  recei] 
the  pass  book  and  report  the  amoui 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  next  meetin 
provided  it  was  not  forgotten,  as 
was  claimed  was  sometimes  the  cas 
not  intentionally  of  course,  as  v 
never  had  that  type  of  directors,  bi 
forgotten  in  the  stress  of  business.  W  1 
concluded  that  perhaps  in  this  wa: 
under  this  lack  of  system  and  good  bu? 


ess  management,  the  deficit  had  oc- 

urred. 

I  went  to  work,  called  in  the  pass 
ooks  and  traced  the  payments,  and 
bmpared  them  with  the  book  we  by 
Durtesy  called  a  ledger,  in  the  hopes 
f  finding  the  trouble.  My  investiga- 
on  showed  among  other  things  that 
.  B.  Daugherty,  Esq.,  our  able  so- 
citor,  had  paid  a  week  in  advance 
counting  to  $5.00,  while  other  ac- 
mnts  were  apparently  in  the  same 
mdition,  or  in  arrears.  I  approached 
rotlier  Daugherty  on  the  subject  and 
3  very  promptly  sat  down  upon  me 
ith  the  assertion  that  he  never  paid 
.  advance,  but  for  each  week  as  it 
ime  due,  and  would  not  permit  his 
)ok  to  be  credited  ahead,  and  that 
locked  my  audit  in  the  head.  There 
•emed  to  be  no  one  who  could  tell 
iw  that  deficit  occurred,  or  when  it 
tppened,  and  what  stockholder  was 
ce  to  suffer  from  it;  and  as  no  one 
emed  to  suffer  any  loss  it  was  ac- 
pted  as  simply  an  error  in  book 
■eping. 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  this 

•  d  Association,  was  the  straightening 
■it  of  doubtful  titles.  The  solicitor  in 

•  e  of  his  examinations  found  a  whole 
jjot  of  lots  with  a  clouded  title,  and  he 
:;ver  abated  his  efforts  until  the  cloud 
is  removed,  and  the  title  made  good, 
lere  was  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of 
ork  which  does  not  appear  as  of 
cord  in  the  archives  of  our  Associa- 
m. 

The  books  of  this  old  society  were 
1  ?t  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  old 
'iera  House,  and  consequently  all 
lat  is  known  of  it  is  from  the  recol- 
btion  of  those  concerned  with  it.  A 
<py  of  the  by-laws  owned  by  T.  L. 
bnnedy,  shows  it  to  have  been  print- 
<  in  both  English  and  German. 

The  first  loan  made  was  to  Adam 
llrt,  merchant  tailor,  who  was  for 
jars  connected  wTith  the  Association, 
i'aong  the  directors  were  such  genial 
(aracters  as  T.  L.  Kennedy,  our  host 
c  this  evening,  born  and  bred  it  wTould 
&sm  to  the  Building  and  Loan  Associ¬ 


ation  habit,  wTho  has  served  in  some 
capacity  ever  since,  and  for  twenty 
years  has  been  the  President  of  the 
excellent  institution  in  whose  honor 
partly  we  meet  tonight;  Samuel  Cor- 
bus,  one  of  our  most  esteemed  citi¬ 
zens;  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  who  used  to 
help  the  Secretary  receipt  the  pass¬ 
books,  and  whose  signature  while  it 
vras  accepted  as  properly  rounding  out 
a  receipt,  was  a  puzzle  even  to  a  Spen¬ 
cerian  expert;  J.  F.  Miner,  one  of  the 
most  astute  business  of  the  valley,  and 
a  genial  companion;  Major  G.  L.  Eber- 
hardt  wrho  wras  President  for  a  period 
and  who  was  so  full  of  stories,  and  so 
happy  in  telling  them  at  the  meetings, 
that  sometimes  for  weeks  the  minutes 
were  not  read.  We  did  not  have  the 
time  for  small  matters  like  that,  and 
at  any  rate  what  was  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  between  friends ;  Mark 
Wisener,  one  of  our  business  men,  and 
later  elected  Sheriff;  Will  Bentley  who 
later  engaged  in  business  elsewhere; 
and  Raphael  Steinfeld  a  noble  old  He¬ 
brew  brother,  who  was  the  treasurer. 
He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  genial  and 
congenial,  loved  by  all  of  us,  and  as 
careful  and  particular  in  handling  the 
business  of  the  Association,  as  he  was 
in  his  own  business  as  a  dealer  in 
clothing.  We  were  all  young  in  the 
Business,  unscientific  and  crude,  but  no 
loss  was  ever  sustained,  every  onere- 
ceiving  his  just  dues,  andthe  honesty 
of  all  transactions  was  never  question¬ 
ed. 

It  was  so  satisfactory  that  steps 
were  taken  to  organise  another  Associ¬ 
ation  to  take  tis  place  when  it  should 
expire,  which  was  done  in  the  spring 
of  1876  under  the  name  of  the  Beaver 
Valley  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
now  the  Beaver  County  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

J.  F.  Miner  was  elected  President,  I 
was  chosen  as  Secretary,  and  Capt.  G. 
S.  Barker,  Treasurer,  who  declined  to 
serve,  and  Evan  Pugh  was  selected,  to 
serve  without  salary.  The  salory  of  the 
secretary  was  fixed  at  $4.00  per  week  in¬ 
cluding  office.  The  latter  was  held  in 


the  office  of  my  paper  the  “Beaver  Val¬ 
ley  News”  in  the  building  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs.  Hoffner’s  millinery  store, 
and  later  in  the  Shuster  building 
where  the  Beaver  County  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  building  now  stands.  In  the  old 
book  of  minutes  of  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion,  now  in  the  possession  of  Brother 
Kennedy,  I  find  later  on  that  a  motion 
was  made  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  to  $175.00  per  year,  but  it 
failed  of  passage.  The  $4.00  per  week, 
including  rent,  heat  and  light,  seemed 
to  tend  too  rapidly  toward  wealth  for 
the  Secretary  for  some  of  the  brethren, 
but  they  failed  to  save  the  $23.00  per 
year  to  the  Association. 

The  first  money  sold  was  to  Isaac 
N.  Beighly,  April  3rd,  1875,  who  bid 
twenty-four  percent  premium  on  $1,- 
500.00  loan.  The  premiums  were  then 
paid  in  monthly  installments,  and  not 
deducted  from  the  principal  debt  as 
was  the  case  in  the  first  Association. 
Premiums  rapidly  increased,  rising  to 
fifty-six  percent  in  May,  and  as  high 
as  seventy-one  percent  in  July  and 
August,  the  highest  point  reached.  It 
remained  as  high  as  sixty  percent  un¬ 
til  March,  1879,  after  which  there  was 
a  decilne,  falling  as  low  as  twenty-two 
percent  before  I  resigned  as  Secretary. 

Upon  my  re-election  as  Secretary 
April  4th,  1881,  the  salary  was  increas¬ 
ed  to  $312.00  per  year.  Early  in  April 
Col.  J.  M.  Sullivan,  collector  of  Intern¬ 
al  Revenue,  Allegheny,  sent  for  me  to 
take  a  place  in  his  office,  having  been 
in  that  business  from  1865  to  1877 
most  of  the  time,  which  I  accepted, 
and  resigned  as  Secretary  April  7th, 
1881. 

April  10th,  1884,  a  special  auditing 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  C.  M.  Merrick,  Jos.  W.  Knott,  and 
myself,  to  make  a  thorough  audit  of 
the  books,  as  they  had  become  sadly 
mixed.  This  committee  met  in  the  di¬ 
rectors  room  of  the  National  Bank  of 
New  Brighton.  It  met  night  after 
night,  making  an  exhaustive  examina¬ 


tion  of  the  accounts,  and  made  a  i 
port  recommending  a  new  set  of  bool 
etc.,  for  keeping  the  accounts.  Tli 
report  was  read  at  a  special  meetii 
held  May  1st,  1884,  and  the  directo 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  auditors  be 
requested  to  start  a  new  series  of 
books  based  on  their  verified  re¬ 
port,  and  on  whatever  plan  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  them  as  most  simple 
and  accurate  for  the  future  great¬ 
ly  increased  business  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

The  committee  made  their  report 
accordance  with  this  resolution  on  ne 
plan  and  books,  and  May  19th,  the 
recommendations  were  adopted.  The  | 
included  the  deposit  slips  and  certa 
new  forms  of  books,  part  of  which 
believe  continue  to  the  present  tim 
This  ended  my  connection  official 
with  Building  and  Loan  Associatior 

J.  F.  Miner  (now  deceased)  advoct 
ed  very  strongly  doing  just  what  yd 
are  doing  today,  establish  an  offi 
and  keep  it  open  at  regular  hou 
daily  where  people  could  come  ai 
deposit  their  money.  I  think  Mr.  Ke 
nedy  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 

In  those  early  days  the  best  was  doi 
that  was  possible,  and  their  crude  6 
forts  have  resulted  in  Associatioi 
that  are  about  as  near  perfect  as  sue 
organizations  can  become.  The  m 
terial  good  done  by  them  in  our  cor 
munity  cannot  be  estimated,  but  hu 
dreds  of  homes  have  been  built  ( j 
bought  by  the  savings  deposited,  ar 
but  few  communities  can  show  sue 
direct  benefits  as  are  manifested  1 
all  of  us. 

As  a  representative  of  the  first  A 
sociation  in  New  Brighton,  I  exten 
greetings  to  President  Kennedy  an 
the  great  Association  he  presides  ove  I 
as  well  as  to  the  other  excellent  insi 
tutions  in  the  town,  with  the  hope  thr 
they  will  continue  to  grow  and  pro 
per  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  peopl 


Mr.  Hice  said  that  it  had  been  an- 
icipated  that  Mr.  F.  K.  Brierly  would 
•e  present,  he  being  one  of  the  men 
f  the  county  who  was  very  early  in- 
erested  in  the  Building  and  Loan  en- 
erprise,  and  who  had  throughout  his 
Dng  business  career  been  active  in 
iaking  these  institutions  useful  anu 


helpful  to  the  community.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Brierly  was  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  present  because  of  ill  health,  he 
had  sent  a  substitute  in  the  person  of 
his  daughter.  Miss  Mabel  Brierly, 
who  would  sing.  This  she  did  in  her 
usual  pleasing  manner. 


Address  of  Harry  Calhoon,  Esq. 


Mr.  Hice  in  introducing  Mr.  Harry 
alhoon,  said  that  Mr.  Calhoon  has 
een  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  as- 
ociation  since  its  beginning,  and  he 
eemed  to  be  enjoying  his  cigar  so 

mch  he  hated  to  disturb  him. 

— — - 

jlr.  Calhoon  Said: 

i  When  one  thinks  or  speaks  of  the 
lommunity  idea  and  of  the  obliga- 
ons  which  men  and  institutions  owe 
)  the  public,  one  hardly  knows  where 
)  begin  or  where  to  quit.  The  rights 
f  the  community,  as  such,  and  the 
ublic  good,  are  conceptions  which,  so 
ir  as  modern  life  is  concerned,  had 
,ieir  origin  in  the  American  and  the 
rench  Revolutions. 

Prior  to  these  great  social  and  po- 
tical  upheavals,  the  community  was 
ithout  recognised  rights,  little  atten- 
on  was  paid  to  the  public  good.  The 
3mm on  people  existed  only  to  min- 
ter  to  the  good  and  pleasure,  only  to 
ratify  the  ambitions  and  the  avarice 
f  the  ruling  classes.  The  nobility 
ere  divided  among  themselves.  Con- 
i'mding  for  social  advantages  and  pre¬ 
sence,  but  were  a  unit  in  this  one 
urpose,  to  crush  and  to  hold  in  sub* 
sction  the  masses  of  mankind. 

With  the  Revolutions  a  complete 
lange  came  over  the  thoughts  and 
irposes  of  humanity,  men  began  to 
valise  that  the  great  breathing,  pussa- 
ng  public  had  rights  which  must  be 
jicognized;  and  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ed  of  the  public  good  was  the  high- 
it  of  all  human  attainment.  It  came 
'  be  realized  that  a  new  standard  for 
easuring  the  results  of  life  had  been 
Rablished  in  the  world.  It  came  to 


be  realized  that  every  life,  whether 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  powerful  or 
weak,  must  submit  itself  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  this  standard.  Out  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  France,  came  a  mighty  lead¬ 
er  of  men.  He  was  a  child  of  the 
storm,  the  incarnation  of  revolution¬ 
ary  force.  He  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
lion’s  mane,  and  under  his  magic  touch 
it  became  as  gentle  as  a  kitten.  He 
stalked  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe,  the  creator  of  empires,  the 
dispenser  of  kingdoms,  the  mighty 
master  of  human  passion.  But  pow¬ 
erful  as  he  was,  he  recognized  in 
public  opinion  a  power  greater  than 
that  power  of  marshalled  hosts  and 
massed  cannon.  He  knew  that  the 
public  would  pass  judgment  upon  his 
motives  and  purposes,  and,  of  all 
things  human,  he  most  dreaded  that 
judgment. 

From  his  island  prison  he  declared 
to  mankind  that  he  had  been  cut  down 
and  crushed  too  soon.  That  had  he 
been  allowed  to  mature  his  plans,  had 
he  been  allowed  to  live  out  his  life, 
the  world  would  have  known  that  his 
purpose  was  not  selfish  acquisition  of 
power,  was  not  self-aggrandisement, 
but  was  the  working  out  of  the  public 
good.  Napoleon,  with  sure  instinct, 
grasped  the  new  order  of  things  and 
asked  such  judgment  as  should  be 
passed  upon  a  half  finished  life,  upon 
a  task  half  done. 

This  power  of  public  opinion,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  genius  at  its  birth  has 
spread  from  pole  to  pole,  and  round 
this  world.  That  man  is  not  sane  who 
would  attempt  to  withstand  it.  It  en- 


velopes  all  humanity,  protecting  the 
weak,  limiting  the  aggressive  of  the 
strong.  It  dominates  not  only  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  but  their  ousi- 
ness  affairs  as  well.  Hence  it  is  that 
our  rich  men,  rich,  some  of  them,  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  whom  Croesus  was  a  pau¬ 
per,  have  always  recognized  their  ac¬ 
countability  to  the  public  for  the  right 
use  of  their  wealth.  One  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  publicly  declare,  so  we  are 
told,  that  to  die  rich  is  to  die  dis. 
graced.  Another  is  spending  the  de¬ 
clining  years  of  his  life  in  working  out 
some  plan  by  which  the  public  good 
may  be  subserved  by  means  of  his 
wealth.  Measured  by  this  new  stand¬ 
ard,  the  public  good,  no  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  institution  can  have  more  real  or 
more  lasting  claims  upon  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  people  than  our  Building 
and  Loan  Associations.  With  us  the 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  are 
large,  conservative  and  sound  financial 
institutions.  They  command  for  their 
service  the  very  best  business  ability 
of  the  community.  Infinite  care,  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  are  applied  in  their 
management.  They  are  the  people’s 
savings  banks,  on  a  par  with  the  very 
best  of  our  banking  houses. 

The  funds  wiiich  pass  through  their 
treasuries,  amounting  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  millions  of  dollars,  are  the 
hard  earned  savings  of  our  people. 
This  money  has  almost  a  sacred  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  largely  the  money  of  the 
poor.  Much  of  it  is  depended  upon  to 
make  life  a  little  easier  when  sickness 
or  age  has  robbed  the  toiler  of  his 
strength  or  of  his  power  to  earn.  Much 
of  it  is  moistened  with  the  sweat  of 
labor.  If  ever  funds  called  for  jealous 
care  in  management,  experience  in  in¬ 
vestment,  and  skill  in  securing,  these, 
above  all  others,  are  the  funds.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  best  brain  and 
ability  of  the  community  are  called  to 
the  task. 

Then  too  these  Associations  have  to 
do  directly  with  the  people’s  homes. 
The  purpose  of  their  being  is  to  accum¬ 


ulate  the  savings  of  the  people  of  sir 
means,  and  to  loan  them  to  other  p 
pie  of  small  means  to  be  used  in  i 
building  and  the  acquisition  of  hom 
Measure  the  distance  between  ci 
i:;ed  man  and  the  savage  and  ev< 
time  the  measuring  string  is  the  hoi 
Whether  in  a  mansion  or  in  a  cal 
what  memories  and  pictures  crowd 
upon  the  mind  at  the  mention  of  hoi 
To  every  man  it  is  a  cluster  of  patl 
and  tragedy,  of  hope  and  inspirati' 
It  is  the  center  of  sacred  recollectio 
of  heaven  born  pleasures  and  C 
given  responsibilities.  Blot  out  t 
homes  of  our  people,  and  all  that  lioi 
means  to  them,  and  there  is  nothi 
left  worth  saving.  Any  instituti 
that  touches  the  peoples  hom 
touches  the  very  heart  of  the  peopl 
life.  Any  institution,  that  encourag 
the  building  of  homes,  is  an  unmix 
blessing  to  the  community.  It  hel 
to  ennoble  and  dignify  men.  It  helped 
fill  their  hearts  with  a  sense  of  s 
bility.  It  helps  to  awaken  in  the 
hope  and  determination  for  future  < 
complishment.  Is  it  not  strange  th 
that  the  State  has  seemed  to  be  bit 
to  their  possibilities,  and  has  not  pi 
tected  and  developed  and  perfect' 
them?  Their  history  and  the  larj 
measure  of  public  good  accomplish! 
by  and  through  them,  calls  loudly  f 
a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  tl 
State.  The  State  should  guard  the 
from  harm  as  the  apple  of  its  ey 
The  State  should  call  to  its  assistant 
its  wisest  statesmenship,  for  their  d 
velopment  and  perfection.  Evei 
means  should  be  used  to  induce  tl 
citizens  to  use  and  apply  the  systen 
and  principles  worked  out  by  tl: 
State.  When  this  is  done,  it  takes  n( 
a  sage  to  forsee  that  these  Associ; 
tions  will  be  a  very  large  factor  in  tli 
developing  a  contented  selfreliant  an 
independent  people;  a  people  of  con 
parative  wealth  and  without  povert: 
The  community  will  be  happy  an 
prosperous.  Then  will  have  been  ot 
complislied  the  highest  aim  of  all  hi 
man  statescraft. 


Address  of  Charles  Wilcox 


Mr.  Hice,  in  introducing  Mr.  Wilcox, 
secretary  of  the  Keystone  State  Build- 
ng  and  Loan  Association,  Pittsburg, 
md  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
building  and  Loan  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania,  said:  “Probably  no 

nan  in  the  State  is  better  acquainted 
vith  the  problems  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  in  their  broader  re¬ 
lation  than  Mr.  Wilcox.”  Mr.  Wilcox 
‘hen  discussed  “The  Building  and 
_man  Association  in  Its  Relation  to  the 
bidding  and  Loan  Associations  of  the 
bate.” 

— 

/lr.  Wilcox  Said: 

During  recent  legislative  sessions  I 
.ave  been  asked  to  do  many  impossi- 
de  things,  but  I  never  tried  to  do  any- 
hing  quite  so  impossible  as  to  com- 
ly  with  Mr.  Kennedy’s  request  to 
lake  you  an  address  this  evening.  A 
chool  teacher  was  endeavoring  to  im- 
ress  on  the  minds  of  her  pupils  the 
,alue  of  ambidexterity,  stating  that 
othing  was  impossible,  when  a  little 
iliap  piped  up:  “Lets  see  you  put  your 
ight  hand  in  your  left  hand  trousers 
ocket.”  I  could  do  that  as  easily  as 
could  make  a  speech,  being  a  worker 
ather  than  a  talker. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  are 
s  purely  mutual  in  their  character  as 
ny  line  of  endeavor  can  be,  hence  it 
but  natural  that  wherever  a  con- 
iderable  number  of  such  associations 
xist  the  tendency  should  be  to  band 
igetner  mutually  to  protect  them- 
ilves  against  adverse  legislation  and 
|)  promote  such  legislation  as  would 
|e  for  their  advantage.  In  all  the 
tates  of  the  Union  where  such  asso- 
ations  have  been  formed  in  any  num- 
ir,  and  that  includes  nearly  all  the 
tates,  leagues  or  federations  have 
}en  formed  for  protection  and  im- 
'ovement.  Such  organizations  have 
;3complished  a  vast  amount  of  good 
id  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  that  has 


done  harm  in  any  way.  Wherever  the 
State  organization  is  the  strongest 
that  State  has  the  best  Building  Asso¬ 
ciation  laws  and  the  individual  asso¬ 
ciations  are  the  soundest  and  best  con¬ 
ducted.  Then  as  the  States  have 
banded  together  into  the  Union,  so 
the  several  State  Leagues  or  Federa¬ 
tions  have  naturally  come  together  in¬ 
to  one  grand  Central  League,  known 
as  the  “United  States  League  of  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Associations”  which  or¬ 
ganization  has  to  do  with  National 
laws  which  may  affect  Building  Asso¬ 
ciations.  This  United  States  League 
has  done  great  work  in  years  past.  In 
President  ’  Cleveland’s  administration 
when  an  Income  Tax  law  was  passed 
(afterwards  declared  unconstitutional) 
the  League  by  hard  work  succeeded  in 
having  Building  Associations  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  a  Stamp 
Tax  was  placed  on  all  mortgages,  the 
League  got  busy  and  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
tended  efforts  the  bill  was  amendec-.  so 
that  Building  Association  mortgages 
were  exempted.  Recently  when  Con¬ 
gress  was  passing  the  Income  Tax  law, 
the  Act  as  drawn  provided  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  tax  on  ALL  INCOME 
from  whatever  source  derived  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  corporation  tax  on  the 
earnings  of  all  corporations  having  a 
net  income  of  over  $5,000.  Again  the 
League  was  alive  to  the  situation  and 
by  all  influences  possible  sought  to 
(and  succeeded)  have  the  law  amend¬ 
ed  so  that  Building  Associations  were 
again  relieved  of  the  tax.  All  this 
work  involved  close  attention  and  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  money  in 
expenses  of  those  who  did  the  active 
work.  The  value  of  the  results  are  in- 
calcuable. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  has  been 
so  successful  in  this  line  that  it  is  now 
proposed  to  organize  an  Inter-National 
League  of  Building  Associations,  a 


meeting  or  congress  for  that  purpose 
having  been  called  to  meet  in  the  city 
of  London,  England  next  August,  to 
embrace  all  the  countries  where  the 
Building  and  Loan  idea  is  in  use,  and 
I  expect  to  and  hope  to  see  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  designated  as  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  that  Congress,  in  which  may 
he  be  more  useful  than  the  Congress 
he  did  not  go  to. 

In  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the 
disposition  of  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations  to  band  together  and  pro¬ 
tect  each  other,  there  was  a  League 
organised  many  years  ago  in  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  State.  It  was  called 
“The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Associations.”  The  title 
sounded  comprehensive  enough,  but  it 
was  composed  of  Philadelphia  Associa¬ 
tions  with  a  few  others  from  outlying 
districts  in  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State.  These  associations 
operated  on  the  old  “Philadelphia 
Plan”  and  were  conservative,  strictly 
speaking.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  and  methods  in  vogue 
at  this  end  of  the  State  and  were  rath¬ 
er  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
radical  and  all  wrong  in  our  ideas  and 
practices,  that  our  chief  delight  was  in 
doing  what  was  prohibited.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  sympathy*  wasted 
between  the  two  elements  of  the  State 
and  each  party  was  continually  work¬ 
ing  at  cross  purposes  with  the  result 
that  nothing  beneficial  to  either  side 
was  accomplished. 


Finally  we  saw  that  we  would  ha' 
to  organize  at  this  end  of  the  State 
anything  was  to  be  accomplished.  M 
Kennedy,  myself,  and  a  few  othe 
having  personally  fought  adverse  leg 
lation  for  several  years,  then  orga 
i:!3d  the  “Federation  of  Building  ai 
Loan  Associations  of  Pennsylvani; 
which  organisation  is  now  an  acti’ 
worker  for  the  best  interests  of  tl 
association  of  Western  and  Centr 
Pennsylvania.  We  then  went  to  Phil 
delphia  and  established  friendly  rel 
tions  with  the  Pennsylvania  League 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  fin 
ing  them  to  be  a  fine  body  of  nn 
headed  by  a  thorough  Christian  ge 
tleman,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Paist,  who: 
letter  of  regret  has  been  read  to  y( 
tonight,  and  from  that  time  on  v 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  su 
ceeded  in  having  passed  the  first  legi 
lation  that  has  conferred  addition 
powers  on  Building  Associations  aft' 
sixteen  years  of  battling  between  el 
ments  that  should  always  have  be* 
in  accord. 

It  is  now  our  ambition  to  enlar* 
and  strengthen  our  organization  in  tl 
near  future,  and  some  of  these  da} 
we  will  call  on  Beaver  County  to  con 
to  Pittsburg  and  help  in  a  sort  < 
“Billy  Sunday”  campaign  to  stir  oi 
people  up  and  put  some  life  into  the: 
for  the  cause  of  the  People’s  Bank 
the  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

We  want  Beaver  County  to  show  r 
there. 


Address  of  W.  B.  Cuthbertson,  Esq. 


Mr.  Hice  then  introduced  Mr.  Cuth¬ 
bertson,  attorney  for  Second  New 
Brighton  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  “a  gentleman  of  the  bar  who 
had  from  his  earliest  practice  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  building  and  loan 
business  of  the  county,”  and  that  he 
would  discuss  “The  Relation  of  the 
Building  and  Loan  Business  and  Its 
Lawyer.” 


Mr.  Cuthbertson  Said: 

In  assigning  to  me  the  toast,  “Th 
Lawyer  and  the  Building  and  Loa 
Association,”  I  thank  you  for  the  lat 
tude  allowed — to  speak  about  an: 
thing  that  pleases  me;  and  I  promis 
that  I  shall  not  stick  any  closer  t 
my  subject  than  some  ministers  t 
their  texts. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  a  framed  state- 
uent  of  the  original  New  Brighton 
luilding  and  Loan  Association,  the 
rst  annual  statement.  That  associ- 
tion  was  incorporated  in  1872,  so 
hat,  presumably,  this  statement  is 


for  the  year  1872,  though  probably  in¬ 
cluding  a  part  of  the  year  1873. 

Although  taking  up  your  time  with 
figures,  it  may  interest  you  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  hear  this 


FIRST  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  BRIGHTON  BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

ASSETS. 


Loans  made  during  the  year  . $14,975.00 

Loans  paid  off  during  the  year  . .  520.00 


Present  balance  of  loans  (Bonds  and  Mortgages) .  $14,456.00 


Office  furniture  . ' .  19.00 

Due  from  stockholders  .  5.00 

Balance  of  cash  in  treasury  .  263.06 —  287.06 

Net  assets  . .  $14,743.06 

LOSSES. 

Paid  for  books,  printing  anv.  advertising  . $  87.17 

Paid  for  extra  labor  (Silverman  &  Bedison)  .  6.00 

Paid  for  Charter  .  15.50 

Paid  for  supplement  to  Charter  .  10.00 

i  Paid  for  office  furniture  .  20.00 

iPaid  for  rent  .  58.00 

iPaid  for  Secretary’s  salary,  etc  .  117.25 

Paid  for  errors  as  per  profit  and  loss  account  .  6.50 

Paid  for  sundries  .  15.99 

Net  gain  . 1,981.01—  2,319.42 

- - - 

Value  of  each  share,  first  series  .  15.09 

Amount  paid  on  each  share  .  13.00 


Gain  on  each  share  . 

i  Value  of  each  share,  second  series  . $  3.87 

Amount  paid  on  each  share .  3.25 


Gain  on  each  share  . 

Number  of  shares  in  first  series  . . 795 

Number  of  shares  in  second  series . 516 

Total  number  of  shares  taken .  1311 

Net  percentage  of  profit  . . 

LIABILITIES. 

Dues  paid  in  during  the  year  in  first  series  . $10,877.25 

Dues  paid  in  during  the  year  in  second  series  .  1,679.00 


$12,556.25 

Dues  withdrawn  during  the  year . .  605.75 


2.09 


0.62 


0.16 


Total  present  balance  of  dues  .  $11,950.50 

Dues  paid  in  advance,  first  series .  381.80 

Dues  paid  in  advance,  second  series .  429.75 —  811.55 

Net  gain  for  the  year  .  1,981.01 


$14,743.06 


New  Brighton  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  (1872),  a  borrower  could  bor¬ 
row  one  hundred  four  dollars  for  a 
quarter  dollar;  in  the  Beaver  Valley 
Building  and  Loan  Association  and 
the  New  Brighton  Building  and  Loan 
Association  (1883),  he  could  get  two 
hundred  dollars  for  a  quarter;  but 
now,  if  he  goes  to  the  right  place,  he 
can  get  five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
quarter. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  has  been 
cheapened  to  the  consumer,  in  this 
case,  the  borrower. 

In  view  of  the  toast,  or  subject,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  speaker,  perhaps  a  ref¬ 
erence  should  be  made  to  the  Lawyer 
and  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion;  but  it  must  be  meager,  for  the 
hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  want  you  to 
conclude  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
like  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

Whether  the  effects  of  the  lawyer 
upon  the  association  has  been  greater 
than  the  effect  of  the  association 
upon  the  lawyer  might  be  deemed  a 
debatable  question  and  too  delicate  a 
question  for  a  lawyer  to  decide;  but 
this  much  I  say,  with  becoming  mod¬ 
esty,  that  it  has  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  county  of  the  title  law¬ 


yer.  The  title  lawyer  of  today  is  ver  I 
different  from  the  lawyer  who  exan 
ined  titles  forty  years  or  more  ag> 
He  goes  at  his  work  methodically  an 
makes  one  examination  assist  him  i  i 
the  next  examination.  Without  tli 
practice  which  comes  from  conne 
tion  with  a  building  and  loan  associ¬ 
ation,  or  some  institution  makin 
many  real  estate  loans,  he  could  nti 
do  this,  nor  afford  to  do  it.  Such  : 
lawyer  will  often  spend  weeks  in  hi  j 
first  examination  of  a  certain  plan  ( i 
lots;  but,  when  he  has  finished,  h  j 
has  a  tabulated  list  of  conveyances  (  i 
record  made  by  the  owner  of  the  pla 
so  that,  when  he  comes  to  examin  i 
the  title  to  other  lots  in  the  sam 
plan,  he  has  but  to  refer  to  his  refe: 
ence  book,  or  index,  to  ascertain  t 
whom  the  lot  was  sold  and  whethe 
there  is  any  adverse  conveyance.  I 
other  ways,  perhaps,  the  associatio 
has  had  its  effect  upon  the  lawyer  j 
but  let  that  go.  The  effect  of  th  j 
lawyer  upon  the  association,  wha-  | 
ever  that  may  be,  comes  from  hi 
conscientious  desire  to  perform  hi 
duty,  (not  only  to  this  client,  but  t 
all  clients,)  and  to  keep  them  out  o 
trouble  if  he  can. 


Address  of  W.  D.  Craig,  Esq. 


Mr.  Hice,  in  introducing  W.  D. 
Craig,  attorney  for  the  Woodlawn 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  said 
that  in  every  community  there 
were  certain  problems  to  be  met  by 
the  building  and  loan  associations; 
that  these  problems  were  varied  and 
difficult,  and  hat  probably.  Mr.  Craig, 
being  located  in  one  of  the  newest 
towns,  Woodlawn,  would  be  able  to 
tell  much  of  value  regarding  “The 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the 
New  Town.” 


Mr.  Craig  Said : 

Gentlemen — It  is  now  getting  quite 
late  and  I  usually  talk  so  long  that 


I  can  hardly  be  induced  to  stop  afte 
I  once  get  started.  This  is  probabl: 
news  to  most  of  you,  because  the  ma 
jority  of  you  here  tonight  do  no 
know  me,  and  I  have  just  got  acquain 
ted  with  you. 

I  am  like  a  Darky  Preacher  having 
a  charge  down  in  Tennessee.  In  hb 
neighborhood  a  lot  of  chickens  had 
been  taken  from  different  coops  and 
this  preacher  was  suspected.  Finally 
suspicion  got  so  strong  that  the  good 
parson  decided  it  would  be  good  for 
his  health  to  go  away,  so  he  moved 
across  the  mountains  into  Kentucky 
and  there  established  himself  in  a  new 
charge.  The  first  day  he  preached 


IDn  looking  over  the  audience  he 
:iced  a  man  in  the  back  part  of 
s  church  whose  face  seemed  fam- 
,r  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  it 
is  the  constable  from  the  commun- 
that  he  had  just  left,  and  as  he 
not  want  to  be  denounced  and  ar- 
ted  before  his  congregation  he  was 
atly  agitated  and  hardly  knew 
at  to  say,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
k  out  then,  so  when  he  got  ready 
announce  his  text  he  said  “Breth- 
|,  I  had  intended  to  preach  on  tne 

iurrection,  but  since  looking  over 
congregation  this  morning,  I  have 
ided  to  preach  from  the  verse  of  St. 
m  which  says  ‘If  thou  seest  me, 
i  thinkest  thou  knowest  me,  say 
hing,  and  verily  I  will  see  thee 

>ur  association,  gentlemen,  I  be- 
i  e  is  the  youngest  in  the  county, 
ft  are  hardly  yet  out  of  our  swad- 
Ihg  clothes,  and  while  we  are  a 
liitty  lusty  infant  we  have  not  been 
il 3  to  accomplish  much  as  yet.  We 
ii  not  very  big  and  it  is  with  a  great 
b  1  of  hesitation  that  I  venture  to 
qak  to  you  of  our  association  at  all. 

7e  do  not  have  the  age  and 
itingth  of  your  association.  In  this 
'A  nection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
t\ y  tell  about  Congressman  Lane. 
v\en  the  oleomargerine  bill  was  in- 
i  luced  in  Congress,  the  people  in¬ 
sisted  in  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
v  it  to  the  Congressman,  and  tried 
c  induce  him  to  vote  against  the 
n  telling  him  what  harm  it  would 
lc:he  butter  industry  and  urging  him 
o  protect  the  farmers  by  voting 
Jjinst  the  bill.  Lane  said  “Gentle- 
ni,  I  fully  appreciate  your  position. 

low  what  a  mighty  fine  thing  but- 
e  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  do 
1  that  can  be  done  to  protect  the 
n  istry  in  the  future.  I  have  often 
t  »d  in  the  presence  of  butter  with 
duration  for  its  strength,  and  rev- 
rice,  for  its  antiquity.”  That  is 
c  I  feel  about  your  association, 
r€tlemen.  I  admire  tis  strength  and 
e  irate  its  age 


You  must  understand  gentlemen, 
some  of  the  things  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  Woodlawn.  It  is  a  new 
town.  There  is  only  one  industry. 
When  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company  closes  down  its  plant  the 
town  is  absolutely  dead,  and  all  kinds 
of  business  has  to  suffer.  In  a  town 
of  that  kind  there  is  not  much  incen¬ 
tive  for  men  to  join  a  Building  & 
Loan  Association. 

The  Woodlawn  Land  Company 
owns  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the 
real  estate  in  the  town. 

The  Steel  Plant  has  experienced 
several  shut  downs  since  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  here,  and  this  of  course, 
makes  it  very  hard  for  people  to  pay 
their  dues  after  they  start  an  account. 
When  we  approach  a  man  about  tak¬ 
ing  out  an  account  and  building  him¬ 
self  a  home,  he  will  say  ‘‘I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  will  have  work  here 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  afford  to 
make  the  investment.”  You  can  read¬ 
ily  see,  that  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  employment,  there  isn’t  much  incen¬ 
tive  for  a  man  to  own  his  home.  If 
he  lives  in  a  rented  house  when  he 
loses  his  position  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  pack  up  his  furniture  and  move 
away. 

We  had  a  very  hard  time  to  get 
started  in  business,  in  Woodlawn. 
When  a  few  of  us  got  together  and 
thought  an  Association  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  our  town,  we  knew  nothing 
about  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
and  we  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about 
the  matter  of  organizing  it. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude  to  you  Good  Brethren  in  New 
Brighton,*  for  we  came  up  to  see  you, 
and  you  gave  us  some  very  valuable 
advice  and  information. 

I  knew  a  little  about  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  was  able  to  inform  myself 
by  reading  up  on  the  subject,  but  it 
was  quite  a  hard  struggle  to  get  even 
the  preliminary  work  of  organizing 
done,  but  finally  we  got  started  and 


are  now  doing  quite  well  and  I  feel 
that  we  have  done  a  good  work  for 
our  town.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  to  educate  the  people  and  show 
them  the  advantage  of  owning  stock 
in  a  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
and  we  intend  to  keep  right  at  it. 

I  never  realised  until  tonight  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  business  in  this  county.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  this  meeting,  and  think  that 
if  we  had  a  few  more  of  these  get- 
together  meetings  that  we  could  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal  more  than  has 
been  done  in  establishing  our  insti¬ 
tutions  on  a  good  solid  basis.  It 
seems  to  me  that  much  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  forming  a  perman¬ 
ent  association  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  companys  in  this  county.  With 
such  an  association  and  with  our 
united  efforts  we  could  no  doubt  ac¬ 


complish  much,  not  only  here 
home  but  also  in  procuring  mi 
needed  legislation  favorable  to  Bu 
ing  and  Loan  Associations.  I  am  s 
that  our  Woodlawn  Association  wo 
be  glad  to  join  with  you  in  anyth 
that  would  tend  to  promote  our  i 
tual  welfare,  and  trust  that  we  n 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  you  t 
the  steel  town,  up  the  river,  is  at 
times  ready  and  willing  to  do 
share  in  anything  that  will  prom 

the  welfare  of  the  county. 

It  is  now  quite  late  and  I  feel  t 
I  ought  to  stop  talking.  I  want 
again  express  my  pleasure  in  be 
here  this  evening,  and  to  thank 
Kennedy  for  the  invitation.  If  ; 
hold  another  such  delightful  meet 
as  this  and  fail  to  invite  me  I  th 
that  I  will  just  come  along  anyh 
1  thank  you. 


Address  of  Charles  H.  Vaughn 


In  introducing  C.  H.  Vaughn,  a  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Home  Protective  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  Mr.  Hice 
said  that  Mr.  Vaughn  had  been  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  question  of 
inducing  children  to  begin  early  in 
life  the  saving  habit,  and  that  he 
would  discuss  the  question  of  “The 
Building  and  Loan  Association  and 
Juvenile  Savings.” 


Mr.  Vaughn  Said: 

The  idea  of  a  juvenile  account  in  a 
Building  &  Loan  Association  is  not  a 
new  one.  Some  associations  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  juvenile  account  handled 
through  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  found  it  both  directly 
and  indirectly  profitable. 

The  Building  &  Loan  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  not  so  favorable  to  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  minor  as  some  other 
states:  notably,  New  York.  In  some 
States,  a  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  can  open  an  account  with  a  mi¬ 
nor.  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  mi¬ 


nor  only.  In  Pennsylvania  either 
rent  can  withdraw,  unless  the  accoi 
is  opened  in  the  name  of  one  par 
as  Trustee.  Possibly  new  legislat 
might  be  arranged,  as  it  is  now 
coming  more  common  for  minors 
open  accounts  with  the  banks  i 
loan  associations. 

The  system  adopted  in  York  St 
for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  is 
burdensome  to  either  the  teachers 
the  Building  &  Loan  Association. 
Monday  of  each  week,  the  pupils  in 
school-room  hand  the  teacher  an 
velope  with  their  name  on  it,  c 
taining  any  amount  they  wish  to 
posit.  The  teacher  turns  these  * 
veiopes  over  to  the  principal  and 
him  they  are  delivered  to  a  represfl 
tative  of  the  Building  &  Loan.  T 
details  of  the  plan  are  very  plai ' 
outlined  in  the  proceedings  of  1 
19th  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  • 
League,  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Aug 
2nd,  1911. 

The  main  idea  is,  of  course,  1 
get  the  children  interested,  so  til 


they  grow  older,  they  will  have 
med  an  appreciation  of  the  advan¬ 
ces  and  opportunities  offered  by  a 
ilding  &  Loan  Association  to  small 
ge  earners.  It  will  not  only  train 
I:  children  to  wish  to  become  prop- 
ty  owners  in  the  future,  but  it  will 
a  much  stronger  influence  on  the 
•ents  of  those  children,  than  any 
er  form  of  advertising, 
i  juvenile  account  would  therefore 
d  to.  increase  the  present  growth 


of  the  building  and  loan  business  and 
would  also  insure  its  continuation 
with  the  coming  generation. 

It  would  be  a  good  influence  on 
the  youngsters  of  today,  as  a  young 
man  with  a  savings  account,  or  one 
who  is  paying  for  a  home,  rarely  goes 
bad. 

An  influence  that  urges  workmen 
to  own  their  own  homes  is  an  asset 
to  any  town  or  to  any  factory  located 
in  such  a  community. 


Address  of  Frank  W.  Walker 


Ir.  Hice  then  introduced  Frank  W. 
iker,  President  of  the  Beaver  Coun- 
Building  and  Loan  Association, 
referring  to  his  long  time  connec- 
1  with  the  Building  and  Loan  As- 
:ions  of  Beaver  County,  saying  that 
5  connection  would  enable  mm  to 
us  much  of  interest  in  the  way  of 
Lory  and  incident,  as  well  as  of  the 
ctical  business  experience  result- 
from  his  long  association  with 
lding  and  Loan  Associations. 


fi  Walker  Said: 

ijt  is  hardly  fair  to  call  upon  me 
v-hout  giving  some  intimation  that 

!.  would  do  so.  When  talking  to 
Kennedy  early  in  the  evening,  I 
ed  him  if  they  had  some  good 
akers;  his  reply  was,  Oh  yes,  we 
e  Mr.  Agnew  Hice  as  toastmaster, 
know  what  he  is,  always  a  good 
cer.  Then  we  will  have  Mr.  Cal- 
n,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Wilcox,  Dr. 
ift  and  Mr.  Reader,  who  will  give 
istory  of  the  first  association,  and 
re  will  be  others.  He  evidently  did 
'  consider  me  a  good  talker,  as  my 
:  le  was  not  mentioned.  I  will  not 
>1  r,  however,  any  apology,  leaving 
h .  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

as  reference  to  good  speakers  has 
><n  fully  verified,  as  I  am  sure  each 
’hou  have  enjoyed  very  much,  as  I 


have,  all  that  has  been  said  tonight. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  interest 
that  I  can  add  to  what  they  have  said. 

Mr.  Reader  in  his  description  of  the 
first  association  that  was  organi*  ed 
in  Beaver  county,  mentioned  a  name 
that  I  had  not  thought  of  for  many 
months — Mr.  Wilson — that  name  re¬ 
called  to  my  mind  some  of  our  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  early  days  of  the  old 
Beaver  Valley  Association.  He  was 
associated  with  us  on  that  Board  with 
Mr.  Kennedy.  In  those  days  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  were  not  as  well  known  as  they 
are  today.  Many  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  was  best  to  do  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  at  such  times  both 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Wilson  were 
quite  positive  as  to  their  ideas  being 
correct,  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  have 
the  idea  that  none  of  the  other  direc¬ 
tors  had  any  right  to  talk  at  the  meet¬ 
ings — they  could  do  it  for  us.  We 
were  doing  very  well  in  the  old  days 
if  we  got  out  of  a  meeting  before  12:00 
o’clock.  The  arguments  as  to  why  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  this  or  that  way, 
were  many,  and  often  we  had  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  close  the  discussion,  but  that 
•  only  closed  it  for  the  directors.  I  was 
living  at  that  time  on  Third  avenue, 
where  the  new  Kramer  building  now 
stands.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  would 
walk  home  together,  and  it  was  prac- 


tically  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him, 
as  lie  did  not  seem  to  know  when  it 
was  time  to  stop  talking  on  associa¬ 
tion  matters.  We  would  hang  over 
that  old  iron  fence  like  two  school 
girls  trying  to  say  good-bye,  when 
finally  assistance  would  come  to  us 
from  an  up-stairs  window  with  the  in¬ 
quiry,  “Isn't  Mrs.  Kennedy  waiting 
for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  come  home?” 
which  would  generally  adjourn  the  dis¬ 
cussion  until  the  next  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Wilson  finally  dropped  out  of 
the  Board  and  after  that  we  could  no¬ 
tice  “that  lonesome  feeling”  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  he  missed  his  companion’s 
forceful  arguments  and  longed  for  the 
good  old  days  to  come  back,  so  he 
could  have  some  discussion  of  real  in¬ 
terest,  and  finally  decided  to  drop  out 
of  association  work.  We  reluctantly 
accepted  his  resignation  and  elected 
his  brother  George  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  retiring  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a 
great  loss  to  our  association.  It  was 
the  days  of  initial  ideas  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  advocate  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  was  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  stockholders.  In  those  days  he 
was  as  progressive,  as  now. 

I  was  also  carried  back  to  the  days 
of  the  old  Beaver  Valley  Association, 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Reader,  and  the 
many  problems  we  had  to  work  out, 
and  speaking  of  Paid-up  Stock,  brings 
forcibly  to  mind,  the  maturing  of  the 
first  series  in  the  Beaver  Valley  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  series  was  issued  each  year, 
reaching  par  value  in  about  nine 
years.  The  larger  premiums  at  that 
time  gave  us  greater  earnings,  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  fifteen  percent.  This 
was  before  the  days  of  issuing  paid- 
up  stock,  and  the  only  money  we  had 
to  loan,  was  what  we  received  from 
the  weekly  payments,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  borrowing  de¬ 
mands  of  our  stockholders.  The 
money  was  always  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  the 
privilege  of  priority  of  loan.  The  fear 
that  the  small  amount  of  money  on 


hand  would  be  exhausted,  create) 
competition  in  bidding  among  th 
wanting  to  borrow,  that  frequei 
run  the  premium  up  to  75  pero 
This  premium  was  divided  into  moi 
ly  payments,  covering  about  e 
years.  The  usual  premium,  howe’ 
being  about  60  to  65  percent,  wb 
dropped  by  degrees  to  35  per  cent, 
maining  at  about  that  figure  for  so 
time.  These  high  premiums  made 
terest  costs  to  the  borrower  of  o 
twelve  percent  per  annum. 

The  depressed  condition  of  busiE 
during  the  early  nineties,  forced 
premium  down  to  10  percent,  ; 
finally  to  no  premium.  The  direct 
and  stockholders  felt  that  the  asso 
tion  would  be  ruined,  but  in  place 
being  ruined,  it  was  the  real  be; 
ning  of  the  broad  building  and  1| 
ideas,  that  have  been  adopted  by 
association. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  ( 
first  series  of  over  $200,000  wc 
mature,  without  any  accumulatioE 
funds  to  pay  it,  we  could  not  holdj 
making  loans  without  a  hardships 
the  stockholders  who  wanted  to  fj 
or  build  a  home. 

We  had  to  devise  some  way  to  mB 
the  demands  for  loans,  and  at 
same  time  provide  funds  to  take  c  m 
of  the  stock  that  would  soon  mati; 

The  law  at  that  time  did  not  gJ 
the  privilege  of  building  and  loans! 
borrow  money,  nor  did  it  forbid  ko 
ing  the  money  of  maturing  stock  ii 
paying  interest  on  it.  We  acted  u]i 
this  idea  and  arranged  with  manyt 
the  stockholders  to  retain  their  moil 
and  pay  interest  from  date  of  mat* 
ity.  In  some  cases  we  had  to  provl 
for  the  money  by  borrowing  upon  ] 
certificate  of  stock  through  transfe. 
it  was  not  as  easy  to  do  this  as  it  ur 
seem  now.  The  stockholders  co 
not  understand  why  the  money  ^  i 
not  ready  for  them,  they  had  m; 
their  weekly  payments  and  thou 
they  ought  to  have  the  money,  ov 
looking  the  fact,  that  it  had  to 
loaned  to  earn  dividends  to  mature 


ock.  However  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
red  at,  that  stockholders  who  were 
t  versed  in  financial  matters  could 
t  understand  it,  when  one  of  our 
st  business  and  financial  men  of  the 
«vn,  insisted  that  his  money  must 
paid,  fearing  something  must  be 
ong  when  the  money  was  not  in  the 
;asury  awaiting  his  demands  to  ma- 
fity. 

This  problem  was  not  an  easy  one, 
we  had  to  avoid  creating  any 
ubts  as  to  the  financial  ability  of 
i  association  to  pay  its  liabilities, 
t  it  was  ably  handled  by  a  commit- 
;  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Mitchell 
is  chairman. 

To  digress  a  little,  I  wish  to  say, 
it  no  person  in  the  history  of  build- 
;  and  loans  in  our  county  has  done 
ire  to  build  up  these  great  saving 
titutions,  than  our  late  friend,  Mr. 
tchell,  as  president  of  the  Beaver 
illey  and  later  Beaver  County 
ilding  and  Loan  Association, 
n  the  early  days  of  Building  and 
Ians  in  our  county,  any  place  seemed 
answer  for  an  office  to  receive  the 
>ekly  payments,  but  the  time  came 
'en  we  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
well  established  office,  and  bought 
Is  building  at  our  present  location 
I  later  remodeled  it  into  the  fine 
'iking  room  that  the  Beaver  County 
i  ilding  and  Loan  now  occupies, 
/ain  we  find  the  progressive  ideas 
i  Mr.  Kennedy  who  has  from  the  earl- 
it  days  advocated  an  up-to-date  of- 
h  for  the  transaction  of  building  and 
n  business,  as  is  well  illustrated 

I 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Walker’s 
alress,  Mr.  Hice  said,  “We  will  now 
>ng  this  meeting  to  a  swift  conclus- 
' .  He  introduced  the  Hon.  Charles 
F  Swift,  member  of  the  General  As- 
s^ably  of  Pennsylvania. 

. 


in  the  finely  equipped  office  of  the 
Home  Protective  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

The  New  Brighton  Building  and 
Loan  Association  is  an  energetic  and 
well  organized  association,  and  is 
fully  abreast  with  the  advanced  ideas, 
which  gives  this  town  three  of  the 
best  associations  in  the  State,  and 
they  rank  with  the  best  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  county. 

The  management  of  building  and 
loans  of  today,  use  the  greatest  care 
in  making  investments  of  the  small 
weekly  savings  of  its  stockholders, 
and  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
managed  banking  institutions. 

Mr.  Morrison,  referred  in  his  re¬ 
marks  to  a  matter  that  I  feel  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  director  here 
or  in  this  county — co-operation  be¬ 
tween  building  and  loans — I  trust 
that  you  will  consider  carefully  what 
he  had  to  say;  if  you  do,  I  am  sure 
that  Beaver  County  will  have  a 
League  of  County  Associations,  that 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  in  the 
safer  management  of  our  associations, 
by  adopting  the  advanced  methods  of 
business— Standardization. 

I  trust  these  few  remarks  will  con¬ 
vey  some  idea  of  the  difference  in 
management  of  the  early  building  and 
loan  association,  with  those  of  the 
present  time. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  compliment  Mr. 
Kennedy  upon  the  stand  he  has  al¬ 
ways  taken  for  advanced  ideas  in  the 
improvement  of  methods  that  will 
help  the  borrower  to  secure  a  home. 


Mr.  Swift  Said : 

While  sitting  here,  listening  to  the 
various  discussions  and  enjoying  this 
fellowship,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  wonderful  power  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  given  to  His  children.  He 


Address  of  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Swift 


